THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
European centre of Platonism. Where Paris was tumultuous
and hectic, Chartres was serene and quiet. There was little
excitement in its streets, and no dialectical combat in its
lecture rooms. Its atmosphere was always that of the cool
lucidity of the ordered and scholarly life. It offered no short
cuts to learning, and it refused to take any part in the scrambling
competition for scholars. It attracted only those who were
prepared to make themselves worthy to learn there. Nor did
it ever make the least attempt to temper the wind of its exact-
ing scholarship. Its masters saw other schools defeating
Chartres in the educational competition: but it never seems to
have occurred to them to lower their standards in order to
compete on level terms. They preferred that the school should
cease to exist. In consequence, the school had but two hundred
years of greatness. Yet in that time it gave birth to a roll of
scholars of the highest order, such as no other school could
hope to rival, and it won a name which will never be blotted
out.
A hundred and fifty years had passed since the school's
reputation was first made by Fulbert, who came to preside
over it. He was succeeded by Bishop Ivo, about whose tenure
of the office nothing is known. Five years after Ivo's death,
however, two great brothers, Bernard and Thierry, came to
Chartres, took the school from the position at which Fulbert
had left it, and pushed it to a height of greatness it had never
yet reached, nor would reach again. Both were canons, and
successively, Chancellors of Chartres, Bernard dying in 1130,
and handing his charge to his brother Thierry. They were
Bretons, and instanced by Otto of Friesingen as an example of
the dangerous nimble-wittedness of Bretons. Their orthodoxy
was mildly suspect, possibly because they would take no part
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